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Native children in Marshall 
islands play tag on a palm tree. 
(See Oceania ar 
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Dodecanese Islands 
Returned to Greece 


The Dodecanese, a group of small 
islands in the Mediterranean Sea, 
were given back to Greece, their 
mother country, on March 31. Al- 
though the islanders speak Greek, 
are of Greek descent, and wish to 
be ruled by Greece, this is the first 
time in hundreds of years that they 
have been free from foreign rule. 

The raising of the blue and white 
flag of Greece was celebrated widely 
both on the islands and in Greece. 

The Dodecanese are strung along 
the entrance to the Aegean Sea, be- 
tween Greece and Turkey. (See map 
below.) There are 14 islands in the 
Dodecanese, although the name 
(pronounced doe-deck—uh-NEES) 
in Greek means Twelve Islands. 

The islands cover an area of more 
than 1,000 square miles. The largest 
island is Rhodes, with an area of 545 
square miles. The smallest is Castel- 
rosso, with an area of four square 
miles. 

The population of the islands is 
about 140,000. 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 


The Dodecanesians are a sturdy 
people. They have been famous as 
athletes since the days when they 
won most of the ancient Olympic 
games. 

A nation which has naval bases 
on the Dodecanese Islands can con- 
trol much of the shipping in the 
Mediterranean Sea. Since ancient 
times, many nations have wanted to 
own the Dodecanese. 

The first people to capture the 
Dodecanese were the Romans in 
43 B.C. 

The Venetians—from Venice, Italy 
—captured the islands in 1207. 

The next invaders were the 
Knights Hospitalers or Crusaders, 
who arrived on the Dodecanese 
about 1300. 


In 1522 the Knights were driven 
out by the Turks. 

The Dodecanesians joined the 
Greeks in the Greek War for In- 

ependence from Turkey. Greece 
won the war. But the Dodecanese 
were given back to Turkey in the 
treaty signed in 1830 at the end of 
the war. 

In 1912, after a war with Turkey, 
the Italians again took the Dode- 
canese. Italy ruled the islands sternly 
and brutally. Several times Italy 
promised to give up the islands, but 
she never did. 

Allied armies in World War II 
drove the Italians out of the Dode- 
canese. British forces occupied the 
islands while the Allies were freeing 
Greece from Axis control. 

When the Big Four Foreign Minis- 
ters met last June they decided that 
the islands should be given back :o 
Greece. And so for the first time in 
hundreds of years, the Dodecanese 
are free from foreign rule. 
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Crown Prince Paul 
Becomes Greek King 


Crown Prince Paul has succeeded 
his brother, the late George II, as 
King of the Hellenes. This is the offi- 
cial title of the King of Greece. King 
George died of a heart attack on 
April 1 at the age of 56. Paul is 45. 

Paul is the sixth Greek monarch 
since the nation became a kingdom. 
Greece was proclaimed a kingdom 
117 years ago after winning her in- 
dependence from Turkey. 

The Crown Prince went into exile 
with King George and the royal 
family in 1941 when Greece was in- 
vaded by the Germans. The royal 
family went jrst to the island of 
Crete, then to Egypt, South Africa, 
and London. 

The royal family returned to 
Greece in September, 1946, after 
the Greek people voted to restore 
George to the throne. 
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Map shows Dodecanese Islands northeast of the Island of Crete. 
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Krug Shuts 518 Mines, 
Declares They're Unsafe 


Secretary of the Interior Julius A. 
Krug on April 3 ordered 518 of the 
2,013 Government-operated _ soft- 
coal mines in the nation closed as 
unsafe. 

The order followed by 10 days 
the disaster at the Centralia, IIL, 
mine, where 111 miners lost their 
lives in an explosion. On Tuesday, 
April 1, the nation’s 400,000 soft- 
coal miners began a week of mourn- 
ing for the victims by staying away 
from work. 

Twenty-six per cent of the U. S. 
soft-coal production was stopped by 
Secretary Krug’s order. About 100,- 
000 miners were temporarily put out 
of work. These mines were not to 
be reopened until safety conditions 
improved. 

The Government turned down the 
request of John L. Lewis, United 
Mine Workers President, that all but 
two of the nations mines be closed. 
But when the mourning period end- 
ed, the miners did not return to work. 

Shortly after the Centralia disas- 
ter, a report on safety in the soft- 
coal mines was prepared by Secre- 
tary Krug for study by the Senate 
Public Lands Committee. The Com- 
mittee appointed a sub-committee 
to investigate mine conditions. 

In Illinois, scene of the explosion, 
Governor Dwight H. Green ordered 
state inspectors to close all danger- 
ous mines. Robert M. Medill, direc- 
tor of the Illinois Department of 
Mines and Minerals, handed in his 
resignation. A mine inspector had 
accused Medill of knowing that the 
Centralia mine pit was unsafe. 


Truman Favors Controls 


On March 31 President Truman 
signed a bill extending sugar ration- 
ing until October 31. But the Presi- 
dent believes that rationing should 
be extended beyond that date. 

On April 1 President Truman 
asked Congress to continue rent con- 
trols beyond June 30, when the 
control is due to end. 
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Press Association 


RUSSIA LISTENING. U. S. Secretary of State 
rshall explains a point to Russian Foreign 
Minister Molotov at Big Four Moscow Meeting. 


United States Trusteeship 
of Pacific Isles Approved 


The U.N. Security Council ap- 
proved on April 2 United States 
trusteeship over the Caroline, Mar- 
shall, and Marianas Islands in the 
Pacific. These islands were won 
over from Japanese control by 
American armed forces during the 
war. 

The plan must be approved by a 
two-thirds vote of the U. S. Senate, 
or a majority vote of both the Sen- 
ate and House. 

The U. S. will have the right to 
fortify the islands and to control sea 
and air traffic to and from the 
islands. 


Sayre To Head Council 

Francis B. Sayre, U. S. representa- 
tive, was elected chairman of the 
U.N. Trusteeship Council at its first 
meeting on March 26. Mr. Sayre, 
who is from Pennsylvania, is a for- 
mer High Commissioner of the Phil- 
ippines. 

The Council will supervise the 
government of areas placed under 
foreign rule (mandate) by the 
League of Nations, no longer in ex- 
istence. 

Russia did not attend the meeting. 


Airliner Sets Record 

A Douglas DC-6 broke all trans- 
continental speed records for air- 
liners on March 29. The plane, Age 
of Flight, flew non-stop from Los 
Angeles to New York in 6 hours, 47 
minutes, and 13 seconds. The air 
distance is 2,453 miles. 

The plane made the flight at an 
average speed of more than 361 
miles per hour. 


Indonesia Moves 
Towards Freedom 


The Governor-General’s palace in 
Batavia, Java, was the scene of a 
happy event for Indonesians last 
month. 

On March 25, Dutch and Indo- 
nesian officials signed the Cheribon 
agreement. This agreement recog- 
nizes the self-governing Indonesian 
Republic, composed of the islands 
of Java, Sumatra, and Madura. 

The Indonesian Republic will be 
one of three states forming the 
United States of Indonesia. The 
other two are the State of East In- 
donesia, established in December, 
1946, and the State of Borneo, still 
to be set up. 

Signing of the agreement ended 
more than 300 years of Dutch rule 
over the East Indies. It is also ex- 
pected to end the native rebellion 
against the Dutch which broke out 
20 months ago. 


Sleepy Iceland Volcano Wakes 


On March 29 Iceland’s famous 
volcano, Mt. Hekla, ended a quiet 
that had lasted almost 102 years. It 
last erupted in September, 1845. 

Mt. Hekla is in southern Iceland. 
When its craters began shooting up 
columns of black smoke and boiling 
lava, the surrounding ‘area was 
plunged into darkness, although the 
sun was shining. 

Many farms were covered with 
four inches of ashes. Ashes also fell 
on ships 20 miles out at sea. A plane 
flying high above the craters was 
hit by exploding boulders. (See Jan. 
20 issue of Junior Scholastic. ) 





Press Association 
BACKSTRAP MODEL. Inventor Horace Pentecost 
sits in his “hoppicopter.” His left hand is on 
gas throttle. Plane weighs only 104 pounds. 
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OCEANIA 


The Polynesian, Melanesian 


= 


and Micronesian Island Groups 


CEANIA is like a widely scat- 
© tered jigsaw puzzle. The 

“pieces” are islands. If fitted 
together, they would equal an area 
about the size of Texas and New 
Mexico combined. 

The isles of Oceania are sprinkled 
over the Pacific Ocean from the 
sandy beaches of Hawaii south to 
New Zealand, from Australia two- 
thirds of the way to South America. 
They do not include the Philippines 
nor the Netherlands East Indies. 

The islands of Oceania are step- 
ping-stones between our West Coast 
and the Orient. 

Some of the islands were built up 
by lava from volcanoes at .the bottom 
of the sea. These are called volcanic 
islands. 

Barely rising above the sea are the 
coral islands. They were formed by 
the skeletons of polyps piled layer 
upon layer. Polyps are tiny sea ani- 
mals that grow in clusters. 

In the interior of many coral 
islands are quiet ponds called la- 
goons. Looking like necklaces, these 
coral land rings are known as atolls. 

Not until America was discovered 


did European explorers learn of 
Oceania. Ferdinand Magellan in 1521 
was the first to sail across the Pacific 
after rounding Cape Horn. 

Magellan landed on the islands we 
call the Marianas (named for the 
Spanish Queen Maria Anna) and the 
Philippines. Magellan was Portu- 
guese by birth but he was sent on his 
round-the-world mission by the King 
of Spain. 

During the next three centuries, 
adventurers of many lands explored 
the Pacific. They discovered and 
named hundreds of islands, claiming 
them for their kings. European flags 
soon were hoisted over the coconut 
palms of the islands. 

Names such as Bougainville, Truk, 
Guadalcanal, Saipan — unknown to 
most people before 1941 — became 
headline news during World War II. 
They were the battlefronts of the 
war in the Pacific. Many of our sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines lost their 
lives driving the Japanese out of 
these islands. 

Japan has been forced to give up 
not only the islands she conquered, 
but other islands as well. 





Official U.S. Navy Photo 


Micronesians evacuating Jap-held island of Wotje during World War Il. 






Official U.S. Navy Pho 
King Jitiam, 90-year old monarch of 
Majuro, one of the Marshall Islands. 


During World War I, Japan fought 
on the side of the Allies. When the 
war was over, Japan was given con- 
trol over the Caroline, Marianas, and 
Marshall islands, taken from Ger- 
many. Now the U. S. claims the right 
to govern them under United Na- 
tions trusteeship.* 

Our flag already flies over parts of 
Oceania — Hawaii, Midway, Wake, 
Howland, Baker, Jarvis, Canton, 
Enderbury, Johnston, Palmyra, and 
parts of Samoa. Our Navy has bases 
on these islands. 

The Carolines, Marianas, and Mar- 
shalls are an island chain in a portion 
of Oceania known as Micronesia. 

Oceania is divided into Micro- 
nesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia. 
Each of these big island groups dif- 
fers from the others in many ways. 


POLYNESIA 


A ship sailing westward from San 
Francisco would reach Polynesia first 
Polynesia means many islands. 

The islands in this group are 
spread over a huge triangle. But 
their total land area is only about 
the size of the state of Maryland. 

The Polynesian islands are mainly 
volcanic and fertile. Their people 
are generally light brown in color, 
tall, and straight or curly-haired. 

Scientists believe that the first 
people on Polynesia came from 
Malaysia or the Philippines long be- 
fore Columbus reached America. 

The Polynesians are expert fisher- 
men. Fish is the main part of their 


*Means word is defined on page 15. 
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oman U.S. Marine Corps a 
Native weaving a basket on the 
sands of one of the islands of Samoa. 


diet. They also grow breadfruit,* 
bananas, taro, and yams. From the 
root of the taro plant the Polynesians 
make a food paste. 

Coconut trees are put to many uses 
by the skillful natives. Polynesians 
drink coconut milk and eat the meat 
of the nut. The husks and shells pro- 
vide fuel. Plates, spoons, and water 
bottles are made from the shells. 
Coconut leaves are plaited into floor 
mats and walls for huts. 

Coconuts dried in the sun become 
copra. Copra oil is used in making 
soaps, candles, and butter substi- 
tutes. 

The Polynesians are expert boat- 
builders, weavers, and wood-carvers. 
Before westerners introduced cheap 
cotton cloth to the islands, the Poly- 
nesians produced a large amount of 
beautiful cloth called tapa. Tapa is 
made by pounding thin the bark of a 
tree and decorating it with freehand 
designs, 

Before the coming of Europeans, 
there were about 1,000,000 Poly- 
nesians. Thousands died of diseases 
brought by the white man. Today, 
there are about 250,000 natives on 
the islands. 


MICRONESIA 

Micronesia, meaning small islands, 
lies northwest of Polynesia. It is 
made up of more than 100 island 
groups. Only about 80 of these 
groups are inhabited by humans. 

The Micronesian islands are 
mainly palm-covered coral atolls jut- 





* Means word is defined on page 15. 


ting out of the sea. Bikini Atoll, 
where the atom bomb tests took 
place last summer, is in Micronesia. 

Some of the islands are so small 


} that they hold no more than one or 


two lofty palms. The islands are 
sprinkled over an ocean area equal 
in size to the U. S. But the total land 
mass of all the islands combined is 
about the size of the state of Dela- 
ware. Most of them are north of the 
equator. 

Coral islands are sandy. A few 
palms, some shrubs, and grasses are 
the only plants that will grow in 
their soil. But the Micronesians have 


* put the coconut palm to even more 


uses than the Polynesians. To the 
Micronesian, the coconut tree is his 
general store. From it he gets his 
food, drink, clothing, dishes, furni- 
ture, fuel, light, and building mate- 
rials. 

There are about 110,000 people in 
Micronesia. Like the Polynesians, 
many of them died of diseases 
brought by the white man. 

The Micronesians gain their liveli- 
hood from the sea. Fish, sea slugs,* 
and seaweeds make up a large part 
of their diet. They eat little meat be- 
cause the islands have few animals. 

Micronesians also make many of 
their tools from shells and logs 
washed up on shore. They are known 
for their beautiful wood carving. 
They make highly ornamented pad- 
dles, clubs, canoe prows, and house 
posts. 

In eastern Micronesia, the people 
look like the Polynesians. They are 
called Kanakas from the Polynesian 
word for man. Like most islanders, 
they live in small communities and 
build their houses directly on the 
ground or on built-up platforms. 

Western Micronesians are known 
as Chamorros. They are shorter and 
darker than the eastern peoples and~ 
have the oblique* eyes of the Malay- 
ans. Some of them build their houses 
on posts, high off the ground. 


MELANESIA 


Melanesia means black islands, so~ 
called because its people are dark- 
skinned. Some of them are as black 
as African Negroes and have full, 
heavy lips. Others have lighter skin 
and long, thin noses. Most of them 
are frizzly-haired, short, and stocky. 

Melanesia is an arc of islands 
northeast of Australia. All the islands 
add up to about one-eighth the size 


of the U. S. New Guinea is the larg- 
est island in the group. 

The Loyalty, Fiji, Solomon, New 
Hebrides, and Bismarck islands are 
also in this group. Most of the Mela- 
nesian islands are south of the 
equator. 

The islands and peoples of Mel- 
anesia differ in many ways. 

Many of the islands are volcanic 
and surrounded by coral reefs. Some 
of them have heavy tropical forests 
through which our soldiers and ma- 
rines had to cut their way during the 
war. 

In the wet, hot climate, rice, pine- 
apples and coconuts are cultivated. 
Cocoa, coffee, tea, rubber, and sugar 
cane also grow in the fertile soil. 
Most of the sugar and copra output 
of the islands is controlled by large, 
foreign-owned companies. 

The soil of the islands is also rich 
in many valuable minerals — nickel, 
chrome, cobalt, iron, copper, plat- 
inum, and lead. This wealth, largely 
untapped, made the islands de- 
sirable prey for the Japanese. 

Melanesians number about 2,000,- 
000. Their language, houses, customs, 
foods, and occupations differ from 
island to island. 

Those who live in small groups 
close to the ocean are fishermen and 
traders. The inland people grow 
their own food. If they live in 
swampy areas, they eat mainly sago, 
a starch pudding made from palms. 
In the Solomons, the coast and hill 
people meet on special market days 
to trade. 

On many of the Melanesian islands 
the people wear little clothing. Some 
tribes bleach their hair a fiery orange 
with lime. Many of them tattoo vari- 
ous parts of their bodies, including 
their faces. They often adorn their 
bodies with bracelets and necklaces 
of human hair, pigs’ teeth, and coco- 
nut leaves. Nose and ear rings are 
also popular. 

Cannibalism and hea d-hunting 
were common tribal ceremonies until 
Christian missionaries* convinced 
the people that they should be given 
up. It is believed that some of the 
hill people still practice these cere- 
monies. 

Many of the island people attend 
schools, dress in modern fashion, and 
take part in their government. They 
are learning the white man’s ways, 
but are holding on to their customs 
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HAT fruit grows upside 
Wo cows and in a germ-proof 

wrapper, is never out of sea- 
son and never allowed to ripen on its 
tree? 

The answer to this riddle is the 
banana, a fruit which has been pop- 
ular and valuable as a food for thou- 
sands of years. 

The banana’s first home was prob- 
ably in the tropics of Southern Asia. 
We know that when the armies of 
Alexander the Great, King of the 
Macedonians, marched into India in 
327 B.C., they found bananas grow- 
ing there. The fruit had undoubt- 
edly been growing in India for hun- 
dreds of years before Alexander’s 
armies conquered that country. 

When the people of ancient India 
moved to new lands they carried 
with them dried banana roots. 

Banana seeds were probably car- 
ried in this way from Asia to the 
eastern coast of Africa. There the 
native peoples gave it the name 
banana. 

Portuguese explorers who discov- 
ered the Guinea Coast of Africa in 
1482 took the banana plant to their 
colonies in the Canary Islands. 

The fruit was brought to the New 
World from the Canary. Islands in 
1516 by a Spanish missionary priest, 
Father Tomas de Berlanga. Other 
missionaries followed his example. 
The banana plant spread from the 
island of Santo Domingo te other 
islands in the Caribbean Sea and to 
the tropical mainland of Central 
America, where bananas are now 
most widely grown. 


BANANAS COME TO U.S. 

By 1850 clipper ships were bring- 
ing a few bunches of bananas from 
Cuba to New York in the warm 
months of the year. Toward the end 
of our Civil War schooners from 
Honduras were carrying small 
amounts of bananas to New Orleans. 

But the big expansion of the 
banana trade was yet to come. 

In 1871, 23-year old Minor” C. 
Keith went from the U. S. to Costa 
Rica to help his three brothers build 
a railroad there. When it was fin- 


The umog-apisdy 


Fruit 


ished, he started banana plantations 
in Costa Rica. His railroad carried 
bananas to Costa Rican seaports for 
shipment to New Orleans and New 
York. 

In 1870, Captain Lorenzo D. 
Baker, of Cape Cod, took a party of 
goldseekers to Venezuela in his 
schooner. On his return, Captain 
Baker brought a cargo of bamboo 
and bananas. The next year he 
brought bananas and coconuts to 
Boston. 

A Boston merchant, Andrew W. 
Preston, formed a partnership with 
Captain Baker to import bananas. 
They started the Boston Fruit-Com- 
pany. 

In 1899, the Boston Fruit Com- 
pany and Minor Keith’s company 
were joined to form the United Fruit 
Company. The United Fruit Com- 
pany increased banana planting and 
developed markets in North Amer- 
ica and Europe. The banana was 
beginning to be known to the rest 
of the world. 


WHERE WE GET OUR BANANAS 


The United States is the largest 
importer of bananas in the world. 
- Most of our bananas come from 
Honduras, Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Nicaragua, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Cuba, and Mexico. We 
import the largest amount from 
Honduras. 

Bananas are grown on plantations, 
where the soil is good. 

Narrow track railroads, called 
tramways, are built to connect dif- 
ferent parts of the plantation with 
the main railroad. 

Pieces of banana root, weighing 
three to four pounds each, are 
planted. The pieces, or “bits,” are 
cut from the roots of fully grown 
plants. Each bit that is planted must 
have one or more sprouts or eyes, 
like the eye of a potato. 

Bananas may be planted in any 
month. Fruit is maturing* constantly 
on the plantation. 





* Means word is defined on page 15, 





United Fruit Co. 
Honduran plantation workers with 
fully developed bunch of bananas. 


When the planting is completed, 
the trees on the plantation are 
felled. The logs and branches are 
not cleared away, but allowed to 
rot on the ground and enrich the 
soil. 

If a tree falls on the spot where a 
banana tree has been planted, the 
young plant grows up around the 
log. 

Three to four weeks after plant- 
ing, the first leaf appears above the 
ground. Numerous shoots spring up 
from each bit. The strong ones are 
allowed to grow. The weak ones 
are cut away. 

The growing banana tree isn't 
really a tree at all. It has no trunk. 
What looks like the trunk is really 
a mass of overlapping leaves. 

When it is fully grown, the banana 
plant is 15 to 30 feet tall. It has gi- 
gantic*® leaves 8 to 12 feet long and 
2 feet wide, at its crown. 

Nine or ten months after planting, 
the banana plant blossoms. The 
stem bearing the flower bends over 
and down. The flower bud _ looks 




















































United Fruit Co. 
Flower bud with young bananas 
four days after bud has appeared. 


much like an ear of corn in its husk. 

When the husks drop off, the 
young bananas can be seen hanging 
downward in clusters. As they grow, 
they point outward, and finally up- 
ward. 

The first bananas are ready for 
cutting in from 13 to 15 months 
after planting. A bunch is made up 
of 8 to 12 clusters called hands. 
Each hand has 10 to 20 bananas, or 
fingers. 


HARVESTING 


Bananas are never allowed to 
ripen on the plant. If they do, they 
are likely to burst open and attract 
insects. The finest flavor is devel- 
oped when the fruit is cut green and 
ripened later. 





Honduran boys loading bunches of bananas into a waiting f 





The biggest problem in the ban- 
nana industry is shipping the fruit 
quickly from the plantation to the 
ripening rooms in the North. The 
fruit must not be allowed to spoil 
along the way. 

The date that a ship in port will 
be ready to load bananas is radioed 
to the plantation. In this way, the 
foreman of the plantation knows 
how many bunches of bananas to 
cut-and when to cut them. 

Cutting gangs begin work at day- 
light. 

The cutter uses a knife on the end 
of a long pole. He cuts through the 
plant a few feet below the bunch. 
With the pole he guides the bunch 
down to the shoulders of another 
workman. 

Then the cutter chops the stalk 
from the bunch with a sword-like 
knife called a machete. 

The bunch is carried to the near- 
est road or tramway, and from there 
it is carried to the main railroad. 


SHIPPING 


When the banana train reaches 
the wharf, it is moved alongside the 
steamship. Dock laborers carefully 
carry each bunch to a conveyor 
which lifts the bunches over the 
sides of the ship into the holds*. 
The holds are divided into bins 
which keep the bananas from shift- 
ing and becoming bruised. 

Refrigerating machines cool the 
holds and keep the temperature at 


United Fruit Co 


reight car. 








United Fruit Co. 


Bananas fully emerged three weeks 
after the flower bud has appeared. 


about 57 degrees. Big fans keep 
fresh air circulating around the 


fruit. If the weather is cold, the 


holds are heated instead of cooled. 

When the ship arrives in a U. S. 
port, the fruit is unloaded, in- 
spected, and shipped in special 
freight cars. In warm weather the 
cars are cooled with ice. When the 
weather is cold, the cars are heated 
and the bananas protected with 
straw. 

Men called “messengers” are em- 
ployed to see that the cars are the 
correct temperature and the fruit is 
carefully handled. They either travel 
with the banana trains or meet them 
in inland cities to check up on them. 

The banana wholesaler unloads 


‘his shipment as soon as it arrives. 


He takes good care of the fruit and 
hangs the green bunches in ripen- 
ing rooms where the temperature 
is about 66 degrees. After a week, 
the ripe hands are cut off the 
bunches. They are carefully packed 
in boxes or crates, and sent to stores, 
hotels, restaurants, and hospitals. 


BANANAS AS FOOD 


Bananas are good for us because 
they contain several important vita- 
mins and fruit sugars. They are 
easily digested and therefore make 
good food for babies, old people, 
and sick people. 

Bananas should not be eaten raw 
when their tips are still green, but 
they can be cooked. When the peel 
is all yellow, the fruit is ripe enough 
to eat and still firm enough for cook- 
ing. But the flavor is best for eating 
when the yellow peel is flecked with 
brown. 


* Means word is defined on page 15. 
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The United States Is Born 


Lexington and Concord had been 

fought. The colonies were at 
war with Great Britain. The Second 
Continental Congress was meeting 
in Philadelphia. 

On June 7, Richard Henry Lee, 
of Virginia, stood up before the 
members of the Congress. He moved 
that “these United Colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States. . . .” John Adams 
seconded the motion. 

Some delegates to the Congress 
were not sure the colonies should 
declare themselves independent of 
Great Britain. Lee’s resolution was 
not adopted until July 2. 

From this time on, the colonies 
were called states. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


After Lee made his resolution, 
the Congress elected a committee to 
write a statement giving good rea- 
sons for becoming independent of 
Great Britain. The head of this com- 
mittee was young Thomas Jefferson 
of Virginia. The other members were 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, and Robert Living- 
ston. 

In the parlor of the house where 
he stayed in Philadelphia, Jefferson 
wrote the first copy of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Adams and 
Franklin suggested a few changes. 

Jefferson’s copy may be seen today 
in the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

On July 4, 1776, the Congress 
adopted the Declaration, with a few 
changes. 

The Declaration was copied on 
parchment by a skilled penman, 
Timothy Matlack. Parchment is the 
skin of sheep or goats prepared for 
use as writing paper. 

The title of the Declaration was: 
The Unanimous Declaration of the 
Thirteen United States of America. 

This was the first time the name 
The United States of America was 
used. 


I was June, 1776. The battles of 





On July 19, the Declaration was 
signed by the members of the Con- 
gress. This copy may also be seen in 
the Library of Congress. 


ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 


While Jefferson’s committee was 
writing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, another committee was 
planning for union of the states. 

This plan was talked over by the 
Congress in 1776 but not approved 
until November, 1777. It was named 
the Articles of Confederation. 

After the Congress approved the 
Articles of Confederation they had 
to be ratified (accepted) by each 
of the 13 states. In 1781, when the 
Revolution was almost over, the thir- 
teenth state had just ratified the 
Articles. This state was Maryland. 
At that time in America there was 
very little feeling of unity among 
the states. The great léader and gen- 
eral, George Washington, once 
called them the “Disunited States.” 

At that time a man did not think 
of himself as an American, but as a 
Virginian or a New Yorker. Each 
state was jealous of its neighbor. 

The people of each state feared a 
strong central government. It was 
this sort of government in England 
that had enforced harsh laws upon 
the colonies. 

The states wanted a plan of union 
leaving most of the power with the 
states. They wanted the small states 
to have as much power as the larger 
ones. 

The Articles of Confederation did 
just these things. It stated that “each 
state retains (keeps) its sovereignty 
(independent power), freedom, and 
independence, and every power... 
and right which is not by this Con- 
federation expressly delegated 
(given) to the United States in Con- 
gress assembled.” 

The Articles said that there was 
to be a Congress (of one house). 
Each state would have one vote in 
the Congress, but might send from 
two to seven delegates. 


r 
Constitution 


/ 





Photo by Owen Reed 


Philadelphia. 


Independence Hall, 
Statue of John Barry, Revolutionary 
War hero (born 1745, died 1803). 


There was no president of the 
national government under the Ar- 
ticles, and no system of national 
courts. 

The power of Congress to make 
laws was limited. And Congress had 
no way to enforce the laws it did 
pass. 


PROBLEMS 


Many problems faced the new 
government. 

1. Congress did not have the 
power to levy taxes to raise money. 
It could borrow money. Or it could 
go, hat in hand, to beg the states for 
money. Neither way was successful. 

There was no system of money. 
Many of the coins in use had been 


issued by Britain, France, and Spain. 


Their value was not the same in all 
the states. 

Congress could issue money, but 
so could the states. The paper money 
issued by Congress had so little value 
that some people papered their 
rooms with it! 

2. Congress had no power to con- 
trol commerce or trade between 
states or between the United States 
and other countries. 

Congress could not levy taxes on 
goods shipped in or out of the coun- 
try. But the states taxed these goods. 
Each state also taxed any goods 
brought within its boundaries from 
another state. 


(Continued on next page) 
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The flag that Betsy Ross designed 
from a sketch by George Washing- 
ton, according to the story told years 
later by descendants of Betsy Ross. 





The flag that flew over General 
Washington's headquarters at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in January, 1776. 
British Union Jack was part of flag. 


T= Stars and Stripes became the 
official flag of the United States 
when, on June 14, 1777, the Marine 
Committee of the Second Conti- 
nental Congress passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“That the flag of the Thirteen 
United States of America be Thir- 


teen Stripes alternate Red and 
White: That the Union be Thirteen 
Stars white in a blue Field, repre- 
senting a New Constellation.” 
If the thirteen stars 
in a blue field repre- 
sented “a mew con- 
1 stellation,” what was 

the old constellation? 

The flag that was 
raised over George Washington’s 
headquarters at Cambridge, Mass., 
on Jan. 2, 1776, was a flag with 13 
red and white alternate stripes, but 
the canton (the rectangle in the up- 
per left-hand corner) was the Union 
Jack — the flag of Britain. 

Note that the resolution did not 
mention how the stars were to be 
arranged in the “new constellation.” 
George Washington called on Betsy 
Ross, handed her a sketch of the 
flag; and asked her to make a flag. 





Betsy Ross arranged the stars in a 
circle. 

George Washington and Congress 
had so many expenses at this time 
that they could not supply their 
troops with flags. They had enough 
to do trying to clothe and pay the 
troops. So, various regiments and 
brigades of troops made their own 
flags, and arranged the thirteen stars 
in different designs. The Third 
Maryland Regiment put one big 
star in the middle and 12 smaller 
stars surrounding it. A New Eng- 
land troon arranged the stars in an 
arch, with the figures “76” sewn in 
white mside the arch. After a few 
years, the Betsy Ross design became 
better known and was the one seen 
most often. 

When Vermont was admitted to 
the Union in 1791 and Kentucky in 
1792, Congress changed the flag to 
15 stripes and 15 stars. As more 
states were admitted a problem 
arose: Should a star and a stripe be 
added for each new one? In 1818, 
Congress solved this problem by fix- 
ing the stripes at 13 and allowing a 
star to be added for each new state 
that came into the Union. 





Our Constitution 


(Continued from page 9) 


Congress could make treaties ‘with 
other countries but any state might 
break the terms of the treaty if it 
wished. 

3. Congress could order an army 
to be formed. But it could not force 
men to serve as soldiers. 

4. The new United States Gov- 
ernment was treated with very little 
respect by the governments of Euro- 
pean countries. To the European 
countries the United States seemed 
like 13 separate nations. 

When John Adams presented him- 
self in London as a representative 
of the United States, he was asked 
where the other 12 representatives 
were! 

With each of the 15 states jeal- 
ously guarding its rights, Congress 
could neither pay its bills nor en- 
force its laws. 

There were many quarrels among 
the states. For example, New York 
and Vermont quarreled over a 
boundary. Before the quarrel was 
settled, houses and barns were set 


on fire, and people were murdered. 

There were many other quarrels. 
Some American leaders realized that 
the national Government must be 
strengthened. The national Govern- 
ment must be strong enough to 
stand on its own feet and strong 
enough to keep peace among the 
states. 


BEGINNING OF A SOLUTION 


Virignia and Maryland had been 
quarreling about navigation*® on the 
Potomac River. Finally, in the spring 
of 1785, George Washington invited 
representatives from Virginia and 
Maryland to meet at his Mount Ver- 
non home. 

The men came and talked about 
their differences in Washington’s 
pleasant home or while walking 
through his gardens in the spring 
sunshine. They found they had no 
differences which could not be set- 
tled by friendly discussion. 

They asked themselves: If two 
states can settle their problems by 
friendly discussion, why couldn’t all 
the states do it? 


*Means word is defined on page 15. 


The representatives suggested 
that a larger meeting be held at An- 
napolis, Maryland, the next year. 
This plan was eagerly supported by 
such leaders as Washington, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and young James 
Madison. 

Only twelve men, representing 
five of the states, came to the meet- 
ing at Annapolis in September, 1786. 
This group was too small to act for 
all the states. Alexander Hamilton 
urged them to call a larger meeting 
to be held in Philadelphia. 

A few months later, Congress sug- 
gested that the Philadelphia meet- 
ing should be held to revise (change 
and improve) the Articles of Con- 
federation. The meeting was sched- 
uled to open on the second Monday 
in May, 1787. 

By this date only a few delegates 
were in Philadelphia. The others, 
traveling on horseback and in car- 
riages over bad roads, had not yet 
arrived. 

Half the delegates had arrived in 
Philadelphia by May 25. They met 
in Independence Hall. 

The 13 states were about to be 
united. 





Jolly Rogers 


OE and Bob came into the club meet- 

ing late. 

“Say,” the president said, “didn’t we 
agree last week that no one could come 
in late?” 

“I can’t make it any earlier,” Joe said. 
“I have to close up my pop’s store.” 

“And I help him,” Bob put in. 5 

“O.K. Shall we agree that everyone 
but Joe and Bob must come on time?” 
the president asked. The club members 
nodded. 

The members then turned to the sub- 
ject of their boat ride. They discussed 
plans and adjourned. 

This was the Jolly Rogers Club of 16 
boys and girls. The Jolly Rogers know 
how to get along together. 

They are considerate of each other. 
They take it for granted that each of 
them has duties at home, at school, at 
church. They respect the different 
duties of each member. 

If everyone would follow their ex- 
ample of comradeship, what a great 


world this would be! 


“"\\e4eien 


How're you dome? 





A group of boys and girls are in the 
living room in the home of one of the 
girls. They are listening to records when 
the girl’s mother makes her first appear- 
ance in the room. What should they do? 


A. Remain seated and say, “Hello.” 

B. Rise and wait to be introduced. 

C. Rise and say, “Hello.” 

B is correct. Both boys and girls rise. 
Adult women would not rise, except to 





greet an elderly person. 









BALL-BAND Canvas Sport Shoes sure make your 
feet feel “‘springy”— help give you more speed, more 
fun. They are real QUALITY, inside and out! They 
fit right. They look right. They feel right. They are 
right. So look for them in the store where you see 
the famous Red Ball trade-mark, 





Look for the Red Ball j in the Store reall 
on the Sole of the Shoe. 


Ball-Baond Canvas Sport 
Shoes are made for 
both boys, and girls. 


Ball-Band 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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SIX SMART NEW 


SUPER-SIX SEDANS 
plus $33,840.00 mercuawoiss PRIZES 





402 PRIZES EACH WEEK! 2412 PRIZES IN ALL! 


Win Your Share! 


PLANTERS PEANUT BUT- 
TER .. . Homogenized just 
right for smooth, creamy good- 
ness. Made by PLANTERS, the 
greatest name in peanuts, from 
choice peanuts only. Rich in vit- 
amins, protein, minerals. You 
need foods like PLANTERS 
HOMOGENIZED PEANUT 
BUTTER. 


ee, 
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PLANTERS PEANUTS .. . 
America’s Nickel Lunch!* A 
nourishing picker-up between 
meals; an any-time, all-time fav- 
orite. Rich in vitamins and food 
energy. The fastest selling pea- 
nuts in the world! Save the emp- 
ty bags for your entry in the 
Word Building contest. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
ding Contest 


It’s EASY! It’s FUN! It’s EDUCATIONAL! And it lets 
you WIN some wonderful prizes. Just think of the let- 
ters in P-L-A-N-T-E-R-S_ P-E-A-N-U-T-S . . . then write 
down all the words that you can make up from these 
letters. The more words you can make the better are 
your opportunities for winning some of the magnificent 
prizes offered by Planters in this generous contest. You 
may win a diamond, a refrigerator, a radio, a watch— 
yes, even a Hudson four-door sedan .. . all things 


that you have longed and hoped for. PLANTERS PEA- 
NUTS brings them to you! 





~~ 


REMEMBER: Write legibly . . 


RULES OF CONTEST 


Write down all the words you can make out of 
the letters in the words P- L- A- N.T- -E-R-S P.E-A- 
N-U-T-S. (Like “plant,” “ten,” “peat,” etc.) 
Please arrange words alphabetically for faster 
judging. 


Each word must be a standard English word as 
defined in Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary (published by Merriam) 1945 edition. No 
plurals or proper names. No word should contain 
the same letter more often than it appears in the 
two words “PLANTERS PEANUTS.” (“Rear” for 
example, would be disqualified because it con- 


“7. 


tains two “r’s, 


Entries will be judged on the basis of accuracy, 
number of correct words submitted, neatness, ar- 
rangement and legibility. Elaborate or “fancy” 
presentations will not be considered in making 
the awards. Lists of words must be clearly legible. 


There will be SIX weekly contests. Entries for 
First contest closes a May 3, 1947 
Second contest closes midnight May 10, 1947 
Third contest closes midnight May 17, 1947 
Fourth contest closes midnight May 24, 1947 
Fifth contest closes midnight May 31, 1947 

Sixth contest closes midnight June 7, 1947 


Contestants may enter as often as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by two empty 
nickel PLANTERS PEANUTS bags or the band 
(that unwinds with the key) from one vacuum 
can of PLANTERS SALTED PEANUTS or the 
label from a jar of PLANTERS HOMOGEN.- 
IZED PEANUT BUTTER. 


The decision of the judges is final. In case of 
ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. Contest is 
subject to all Federal and‘State Regulations. Win- 
ning Contestants will be notified by mail. 


Address all entries to PLANTERS PEANUTS 
CONTEST, P. O. Box 998, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


All entries become the property of PLANTERS, 
and cannot be returned. 


Any resident of the United States is eligible to 
enter, excepting employees of PLANTERS NUT 
& CHOCOLATE COMPANY and its subsidiaries, 
their advertising agencies, and their families. 


. enclose two empty 
nickel bags, or unwinding band or label wit 

your entry, be sure to attach your name and ad- 
dress, and send to PLANTERS PEANUTS CON. 
TEST, P. O. Box 998, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 











Weekly Prizes 


The following prizes will be awarded each week for six weeks 
see the rules... 


Ist Weekly Prize 


2nd Weekly Prize 


3rd Weekly Prize.................... 


4th Weekly Prize 


5th & 6th Weekly Prizes 


7th & 8th Weekly Prizes 
9th & 10th Weekly Prizes 


Tith & 12th Weekly Prizes...... 


13th to 17th Weekly Prizes 


18th to 22nd Weekly Prizes.. 


23rd to 32nd Weekly Prizes... 5- 


33rd to 232nd Weekly Prizes. 
233rd to 242nd Weekly Prizes 


243rd to 252nd Weekly Prizes 


253rd to 402nd Weekly Prizes 
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Hudson Four-Door Sedan— 

Smart, New Super-Six Sedan 

Miracle Set Diamond Ring 

"A Miracle of Loveliness” 

Servel Gas Refrigerator — 

“Stays Silent; Lasts Longer; No Mov- 

ing Parts” 

Majestic Console Radio-Phonograph 

“Mighty Monarch of the Air” 

Magic Chef Gas Ranges— 

Pe Range of Tomorrow—Here To- 
y” 


ABC nee Washing Machines 
DeLuxe Mode 

Filter Queen Vacuum Cleaners— 
“America’s Bagless Cleaner” 

Kingston Watches— 

"In Rhyme with Time’; 

Man's 17 jewel; Lady's 17 jewel set 
with diamonds and rubies. 

Roadmaster Bikes— 

“America’s Finer Bicycle” 


..Majestic Table Radios— 


“Mighty Monarch of the Air” 


jiece set Club Aluminum— 
Silverlike Hammered Finish 


Sh Lighters— 


“Roll! It’s Open! It’s Lit” 

Matmatic Electric lrons— 

“New, Light-W eight” 

Cory Buffet Queen Coffee Brewers— 
“Of Course It’s Cory’ 

Hummingbird Nylons— 

51 Gauge, For Beauty, Fit and Wear 
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THE 
FOREHAND 


BY Dow Gudge 


As soon as you see that your next shot is to be 
a forehand, get moving so you'll be in the 
proper position to make it. Start your back 
swing as you move toward the ball. When 
you are all set to make your forehand, your 
body should be sideways to the net (and the 
flight of the ball). Look at the picture below. 








As you begin your 4 
stroke, your weight is => 
on your right foot and Ay 
will automatically G2" -™ 
shift forward to your left foot as you com- 
plete your swing. In both a forehand and 
backhand keep your wrist firm and let the 
head of the racket “follow through” in the 
direction you wish the ball to go. 

When it comes to choosing a racket—take 
a tip from the stars—play Wilson with the 
famous Strata-Bow frame. Remember—a 
good racket can give you that “winning 
edge.” Choose Wilson and you play the 
best. More later. 


Wihon 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co. inc. Subsidiary) 
Don Budge is retained as a member of Wilson Advisory Staff 


It’s Wilson today in sports equipment 
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26. 
29. 
32. 
33. 
37. 


Answers in Teachers Edition this issue; 


. Automobile. 
. Group of many small islands in 


. Former 






4. Mimic. 


Pacific, E..of Australia. 


. Earnest request. 

. Steep rugged rock. 
. Abbr. for doctor. 
. Two of a kind. 
. Story of heroic deeds. 

. Rare gas used for lighting displays. 
3. Measure of land. 

. Old form of no. 

. In this way. 
. High priest mentioned in the Bible. 
. Tiny grains of worn-down rock. 

2. First name of Jolson, the singer. 

. Large body of water. 
. Negative vote by Big Four in U.N. 
. Form of be. 
. Contracted form of even. 
. To gain a prize. 
. Abbr. for South Dakota. 


17. Toward. 


28. Boy’s name. 


35. lrritate. 
39. Boy’s name. 


43. In that way. 


. Dried meat of coconuts. 


A high mountain. 3. Kind of grain. 


. Group of islands S. of equator in 


S.W. Pacific. 5. Form of be. 


. Group of islands N. of equator in 


S.W. Pacific. 


. Organ of hearing. 
. Cushions. 


. Preposition of place. 


9. Short sleep. 


To proceed. 16. Abbr. for that is. 


. Slang for gun. 


Acting Secretary of State. 

kingdom in S.W. France 
and N.E. Spain. 24. Regulation. 
New York American baseball team. 
Abbr. for North Dakota. 

To declare openly. 

Head of United Mine Workers. 
Care for. 41. Negative answer. 


in Pupils 


Edition next issue. 


Be a Shutterbug! 
Send us your best 
snapshots! You have 


membership button! 


Here are two snapshots sent in by our 
readers. More will be published in 
future issues. Send your pictures to 
Shutterbug Editor, Junior Scholastic, 
220 E. 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


’ 





By Brace Halpern of 8th grade, V.'. 
D. Junior High School, East Orange, 
New Jersey. Battleship Missouri. 





By Deloris Fairgrave of 8th grade, 
Clifton Hill School, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. Photo of Arizona cactus. 
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Carload of words: Here's a “car” 
puzzle to test your vocabulary. See if 
you can score 100 per cent. You see six 
“cars” in the spaces below. Each “car” 
is part of some word. It is up to you to 
fill out the empty squares in order to 
complete each word. The definitions 
appear just below each word. 
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humorous drawing 


CiAsRY | | | 


bright red color 
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food like spaghetti 


| | FePAGRY | 


to throw aside 


1 | eA 


costs a penny to mail it 


NANIGANS 
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Have a Homonym: Homonyms are 
words that are pronounced alike, but 
spelled differently. Example: canvas (a 
coarse cloth), and canvass (to go from 
place to place seeking orders, votes, 
etc.). Each sentence below has two 
definitions. Can you find two homonyms 
for each senterice? 


1. A small stream, and a harsh, grat- 
ing noise. 

2. Audibly, and permitted. 

3. Part of a circle, and the boat Noah 
sailed in. 

4. Before, and one that inherits. 

5. A quick, smart blow, and to cover 
by enfolding. 

6. A long shelf used for sleeping pur- 
poses, and act of coming into life. 

7. The price of transportation pas- 
sage, and a festival held for trade. 
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Answers to Last Week's X-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-more; 5-Aleman; 7-so; 9-vexing; 
10-sin; 1l-emit; 12-Ruhr; 14-roc; 15-as; 16-snob; 
18-veto; 2l-ice; 23-ave.; 25-grade; 28-mew; 29- 
remand; 3l-pre; 32-Gen.; 33-Ute; 34-it; 35-net; 
36-Lew; 37-cu.; 38-ace; 39-tremors; 42-Ted; 43-ye; 
44-Ed. 

DOWN: 1-Mexico; 2-omit; 3-ran; 4-engrave; 
5-avers; 6-lemon; 7-sir; 8-on; 10-sh; 13-use; 17- 
Bidault; 19-Tampico; 20-overture; 22-center; 24- 
ewe; 25-Greece; 26-rented; 27-am; 30-Dewey; 
32-gnat; 40-me; 41-S.D. 
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Words starred * are defined below. 


breadfruit (BREHD-froot). A large, 
round starchy fruit baked and eaten 
like bread. 

gigantic (jie-GAN-tick. The ain GAN 
is pronounced as in sat.) Huge, im- 
mense, like a giant. From the Latin 
gigas gigantis meaning giant. 

holds. The lowest parts of the interior 
of ships. 

missionaries (MIHSH-uhn-ehr-ihs). 
Persons sent to foreign lands for the 
purpose of converting the people there 
to a particular religion. Christian mis- 
sionaries have converted natives all over 
the world to Christianity. From the 
Latin mittere meaning to send. 

navigation (nav-ih-GAY-shuhn. Pro- 
nounce the a in nav as in sat.). Sailing 
of ships. From the Latin navigare mean- 
ing to sail. 

oblique (uhb-LEEK). Slanting. 

maturing (muh-TUR-ihng). Becom- 
ing full-grown; growing ripe. From the 
Latin maturus meaning ripe. 

sea slugs. Snail-like sea animal. 

trusteeship (truhs-TEE-shihp). Ar- 
rangement for handling the affairs of 
another person, company, institution, 
or nation. 
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e Nylon strings resist moisture 
® Nylon strings do not fray 
e Nylon strings are strong and resilient 


No other tennis string offers such a combination of proved advantages. 
Once you have used nylon, you will be convinced that it has all the qual- 
ities of a good all-round tennis string. Ask for nylon in that new racket or 
for your next restringing job. You'll agree that a change to nylon is a 
change for the better. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics 


Dept., Room 494, Arlington, N. J. 


CHANGING COURTS - - a series by Du Pont 


Play was slow and listless back in 
“spoon-tennis” days before 1907. 
Then hard-hitting, net-rushing play 
revolutionized the game, made 
tennis an action-packed sport. 


e Nylon strings last longer 
e Nylon strings are moderately 
priced 


DU 





PONT NYLON 


TENNIS AND BADMINTON STRINGS 
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Better Things for Better Living 


Through Chemistry 
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me in the garden. ‘Tis spring, 
you know, and the crystal. balls 
are in bloom, That faraway look in my 
near-sighted eyes means some baseball 
predictions are coming your way. 
The National League race is a brain- 
buster. Remember the 1946 race? The 
Dodgers and the Cardinals wound up 
in a dead heat, necessitating a playoff. 
How do they line up this year? Well, 
I don’t think the Cardinals are going to 
be any better. They have three big slug- 
gers (Musial, Slaughter, and Kurow- 


G your bats, folks, and meet 









START YOUR OWN | ne popsl4* 
HARMONICA], ,ve F*” 
BAND | se Musi 


The new standard all plastic SUPER- 
MAGNUS No. 40 comes in several 
colors; scientifically built for tone quality 

. has aerodynamic tone chambers 
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ski), a wonderful shortstop in Slats Ma- 
rion, and a good second baseman in 
Red Schoendienst. 

But I don’t think their pitching is 
all it’s cracked up to be. I don’t think 
Howie Pollet will have as good a sea- 
son as he had in 1946, and I think 
Dickson, Brecheen and Brazle are all 
over-rated. 

The key twirler is George Munger. 
Before entering the armed forces, big 
George looked like one of the coming 
pitching stars of the big leagues. If he 
can come through in old-time form, the 
Cards will be very tough to beat. 

But I like the Dodgers. If only Pete 
Reiser can stay in one piece! Pete is 
always busting a leg or a shoulder or 
something. 

As Pete goes, so go the Dodgers 
— that’s the story. But.even without him 
the Dodgers will be tough Bums to 
shave. They have the hitting, the pitch- 
ing, and the spirit. 

For third, I like the Cubs. In Phil 
Cavarretta and Stan Hack, they have 
two of the brightest stars in the league. 
The Cubs also have good hitting and 
pitching. But not quite as good as the 
Cards and the Dodgers. 

From here on in, you can take your 
pick, The National League seems full 





Scholastic Picks ‘Em for 1947 


AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


1. Boston (1) 1. Brooklyn (2) 

2. New York (3) 2. St. Louis (1) 

3. Detroit (2) 3. Chicago (3) 

4. Cleveland (6) 4. Boston (4) 

5. Washington (4) 5. Pittsburgh (7) 
6. St. Louis (7) 6. Philadelphia (5) 
7. Chicago (5) 7. New York (8) 
8. Philadelphia (8) 8. Cincinnati (6) 


(Numbers in parentheses denote order of finish 
last season.) 
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Stan Musial of the St. Louis Cards 
shows his famous swing. Musial led 
both leagues in batting last year. 


of up-and-coming teams. If the Braves 
had a better infield, they’d make it 
rough for the Dodgers and Cards. They 
have two 20-game winning pitchers in 
Sain and Spahn, and two great hitters 
in Holmes and Hopp. But that infield — 
it just won't do. 

I don’t think the Phillies, the surprise 
club of 1946, can keep on surprising 
in 1947. The rest of the league has be- 
come too strong. The Reds have fine 
pitching and a good third baseman in 
Grady Hatton. But their hitters couldn't 
hit a barn with a telephone pole. 

The American League isn’t as tough 
to figure out. The Red Sox — with al! 
their great hitters and pitchers — ought 
to cake-walk in again. But they could 
get a battle from the Yanks. 

You know what happened to the 
mighty Yanks last season. 

Six key Yanks — DiMaggio, Henrich, 
Rizzuto, Stirnweiss, Gordon, and Etten 
— didn’t hit the size of their fedoras. If 
a couple of them can make come-backs 
this season, the Yanks could wash the 
Sox. 

If the Yanks don’t cop second place, 
the Tigers will. They have the pitchers 
in Newhouser, Trout, Trucks, Benton, 
and Hutchinson, and the best third 
baseman in baseball in Don Kell. 

The only other team with a chance 
to break into the top three is Cleveland. 
They have a pretty good pitching staff 
headed by the great Bob Feller, and a 
hard-hitting, sure-handed shortstop in 
manager Lou.Boudreau. 

If Joe Gordon, nognees from the 
Yankees, comes through at second base, 
the Indians will be tough to scalp. But 
I can’t see "em any higher than fourth. 


—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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East by West 

An elevator operator was fed up with 
answering foolish questions. One day, 
while waiting for a load of passengers 
on the bottom floor, a woman rushed 
up and asked him: “Is this car going 
up?” 

“No ma'am,” replied the elevator op- 


erator. “This is a cross-town car.” 
Ardelphia Jackson, Washington Jr. H. 8., Seattle, Wash. 


Skinny 


Doctor: “What’s your 
weight?” 

G. I.: “I don’t know.” 

Doctor: “Well, what’s the most you 
ever weighed?” 

G. I.: “180 Ibs.” 

Doctor: “All right. What’s the least 
you ever weighed?” 

G. I.: “Six pounds and eight ounces.” 


Virginia Moseley, Wheatley (Ark.) H. 8. 


Lighter Than Air 


A civilian was driving down a road in 
a jeep. About every hundred feet, the 
jeep would jump in the air, then set- 
tle down to the road again. It finally 
came to a traffic stop and the police- 
man there, who had been watching it, 
walked over to the driver and said, “Am 
I crazy, or is that jeep jumping up and 
down?” 

“You're not crazy, officer,” said the 


driver. “I’ve got the hiccoughs.” 
Maureen Rogers, Hibbard School, Chicago, Il. 


average 


Perishable 


The new maid in the Jones household 
had been abroad and considered her- 
self above the other servants. 

One day the cook asked her how 
foreign dishes compared with American 
dishes. The maid thought deeply for 
awhile and then replied, “Oh, they 


break just the same!” 
Robert Finelsen, Delano School, Chicago, Ill. 


Bottle Baby 


It was time to have Junior, the first- 
born of the household, christened. But 
father, who was a worker in the ship- 
yards, indignantly refused to permit the 
ceremony. 

“The very idea,” he exclaimed in hor- 
rified tones. “Do you think I'd let that 
innocent little thing be smacked over 
the head with a bottle?” 


Betty Trinrud, 1920 Maple Avenue, Evanston, III. 
Time’s A‘Wastin’ 
Sailor (on deck): “Ahoy, Captain! 
The barometer’s falling.” 
Captain (on bridge): “Well, tack it 


up again. Don’t you know I’m a busy 
man?” 


Tommy Williams, Centre Hall (Pa.) Elem. School 


White Washed 


Driving down a lonely road one night, 
Mr. Smith, who was very near-sighted, 
discovered that he was lost. When he 
came to a sign, he stopped his car and 
got out.in order to read it and find out 
where he was, and whether he was go- 
ing in the right direction. But even 
when standing at the foot of the post, 
he couldn’t see the writing clearly. So 
he climbed up the signpost until he 
was finally able to make out what the 
sign said. It said, “Wet Paint.” 

Joe Moreno, Jr., Santa Rosa (New Mex.) Jr. H. 8. 


Joke of the Week 


Joke of the Week honors go to Larry 
J. Works of Kanab (Utah) Junior High 
School for this story he sent in. 


A college boxer was getting a terrific 
licking from his opponent in an inter- 
collegiate boxing match. In the first 
round, he was knocked down three times. 
He came back to his corner, and his 
student manager encouragingly told him, 
“You’re doing great. He can’t even hit 
you.” 

The second round found our hero flat 
on his back five times. Yet, when he stag- 
gered back to his corner the manager 
cheerfully yelled, “Great! Great! He 
can’t touch you! That’s the way to box 
him.” 

In the third round our hero was buf- 
feted and belabored so heavily that the 
manager and trainer had to go into the 
ring and guide him back to his corner. 
But again, the manager shouted into his 
ear, “You're doing swell, kid! He hasn’t 
laid a glove on you yet. He can’t hit you 
at all!” “4 

“In that case,” replied the weary and 
discouraged gladiator, “You'd better 
keep an eye on the referee, because 
somebody's giving me an awful beating 
in there!” 























Sport Magazine 
“The bases are loaded. The pitcher's 
winding up. Here comes the pitch!” 











Back after 5 years! New “Fishing— What Tack- 
le and When” shows South Bend and Oreno 
items. Color pictures of fishes. Casting instruc- 
tions. Stories by famous writers. Every fisher- 
man needs a copy. Sent free! A postal gets it! 


FAMOUS BASS-ORENO No. 973 


The unbeatable fish- getter 
ag Snag = nein every tack- 
e box. Available in 

! 6 finishes, 5 sizes. . SI -10 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 877 High St., South Bend 23, ind. 
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A NEW PRECISION DESIGNED 32 CAL REVOLVER 


WESTERN COWBOY GUN (Nickel Plated) - 

Precision made-32 cal. size-stee!......... $1.00 each 
Absolutely harmless, unbreakable, legal everywhere 
WESTERN COWBOY HOLSTER (Right or left or both) 

in less Stee!. $1.25 each 
WESTERN COWBOY BELT (1 3-4" wide) 

Buckle and in i . $1.85 each 
WESTERN SHERIFFS BADGE (Stainiecs Be Stool). $0.35 each 
Shipped Prepaid by oe ge Parcel Post 
anywhere in U. S., Canada, Alaska & Hawaii 


SHERIDAN COMPANY, Somersworth, N. H. 











Advertisements in Junior Scholastic are ides 
to education, health or fun. They are worthy of 
your attention. Please remember to mention Junior 
Scholastic when writing to advertisers. 





LET TENNIS 


KEEP oc FIT 


@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 

to experts. Latest offi- 

cial rules of the game. 

Clip the coupon now. 

Send for your FREE 

copy today! 





CLIP COUPON. 


Dunlop Tire and kubber Cor 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 


.MAIL TODAY! 
Corp. < 1. 71 
ity 1 


Please rush me that FREE Dunloptennis book: “’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.” 
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revel #4 Write today 
Methuen Stamp Service, Dept. 215, Lawrence, Mass. 





LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 






ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


stamps from 20 altterest 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. ri 
Real Se with ap- 


Is. Stamp Co. 
7, Little Rock, Ark. 


= = 
PROTECT YOUR STAMPS— 
Made of spark- 
. a8 by 
is. Send for free samples! 
107 Transit Bidg., Soeston 17, Mass. 


POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 
Latest Seott’s International $6.00 Stamp Album— 
covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated, 
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deseri ptive spaces; Seott’s 1947 Standard $6.00 Cate- 
logues “Philately’s Encyclopedia’’—Given to appll- 
cants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 
PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 
DIFFERENT 
oe approval applicants. 3¢ 
a with purchases. 
SRANOWEIN STAMP CO.. Box 92h, Bayonne, N. 4. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 

irish Commemorative Collection, 

including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 

lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 

RAYMAX, 129-A William Street, New York City 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including Commemoratives, Charities, 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
3c to Approval wyers. 

BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Colonies, British, Dutch, French, Portuguese; 

strange, little known countries; Primitives, Canni- 

bals, etc.All for 3c to APPROVAL BUYERS. 

DIXIE STAMP co. Dept. 12. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

JAP “PUPPET COUNTRY” AIRMAIL & DIAMOND—FREE! 

Searce Indo-China Airmail (showing Jap conquered War 

Plane); Giant Orchid Diamond (World’s Biggest); Iceland 

Fish; Manchukuo; Fr. Oceanica; odd ‘‘Bull-Fight’’ stamp; 

with French & British Colonies, Polar Land, S. Seas ‘‘Sav- 

age," ete.—ALL FREE with approvals for 3c postage. 

BAY STAMP CO. Box 1345 § TACOMA, WASH. 

50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 

WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 

to applicants for our fine U.S. and Foreign A 
Selections for beginning and egg Col 

_ CHADAKOIN STAMPS, | Jamestown, 

ADEN to ZANZIBAR 

40 DIFFERENT British Empire from ADEN to ZANZI- 

BAR including Cyprus, Maita, Dominica and othe 

ONLY Se with pictorial & commemorative approvais. 





_LYMAN Co., Dept. 23A Box 139, C.S.A., N.Y. C.8 


100 WORLDWIDE Ly 
DIFFERENT STAMPS ¢ 
TO APPROVAL BUYERS 
20214 Main St., BOERGER STAMP CO., Toledo 5, O. 
FRE Scarce Airpost Stamp 
(guaranteed genuine— 
Catalog Price SOc) and illustrated 


Foider’’ listing other free stamps ~ fom with ow our valu- 
able publications. Write today—« postcard will de. 


HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., Boston 17, Mass. 
































By M. A. NEIMAN 
Stamp Editor 


I ween is more to stamp collecting 
than buying or exchanging stamps 
and then mounting them in an album, 
as Irving Amstadter of Chicago (in 
photo below) can tell you. 

Mr. Amstadter has made a map of 
the United States with postage stamps. 
There are 2,000 stamps on the map. 

The stamps are mounted in the area of 
the state with which they are identified. 

For example, stamps with Abraham 
Lincoln’s portrait are arranged over the 
State of Illinois, where Lincoln was 
born. The 1939 World’s Fair stamp is 
mounted on New York State, where 
that Fair was held. 

All U. S. stamps not connected with 
any particular state are mounted 
around the sides of the board. For ex- 
ample, stamps honoring our armed 
forces, air mail stamps, and stamps 
honoring the United Nations are 
mounted on the board outside the 
limits of the U. S. 

If you would like to make a stamp 
map of the United States, send for the 
booklet entitled, “A Description of 
United States Postage Stamps.” This 
booklet contains black and white pic- 
tures of all stamps issued by the U. S. 
Post Office Department from July 1, 
1847 to March 31, 1946. Write to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and enclose 30 cents. Do 





not send your remittance in postage 
stamps. 

Perhgps you prefer to make a map 
of just your own state out of stamps. 
You can make this map by mounting 
within an outline of your state all U. S. 
stamps which have a connection with 
it, such as stamps of famous men from 
your state, 





Scott Stamp & Coin Co. z 


“Big 4” Stamp 


The stamp shown above is a new 
issue by the Romanian government 
showing the flags of the Big Four. The 
U. S. flag has been placed at the top, 
the Russian flag next, the British flag 
next, and the French flag at the bot- 
tom. The word Pacea means peace. The 
olive branch in the lower left corner is 
a symbol of peace. 

Cuba and Switzerland are issuing 
special stamps to honor the Centenary 
Philatelic Exhibition in New York City 
May 17-25. The Cuban Government 
will reprint its airmail souvenir sheet 
of 1940 with the words, in Spanish, “In 
honor of the first two stamps of the 
United States.” 


Wide World 


Irving Amstadter with his U.S. map made with 2,000 postage stamps. 
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1. PACIFIC ISLES 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 5 
points each. Total, 25. 


1. What is the island world of the 
Pacific called? 
a. Pakistan 

b. Chamorro 


c. Oceania 
d. Mesopotamia 
2. What does Micronesia mean? 
a. small islands c. many islands 
b. black islands d. coral islands 
3. Which of these island groups does 
the U. S. wish to govern under U.N. 
trusteeship? 
a. Hawaiian Islands 
b. Philippine Islands 
c. Society Islands 
d. Caroline Islands 
4. Which of these big groups of 
islands has the largest land area? 


a. Melanesia 


c. Polynesia 
b. Amnesia 


d. Micronesia 
5. Who was the first European ex- 
plorer to sail across the Pacific? 


a. Christopher Columbus 
b. Leif Erickson 

c. Ponce de Leon 

d. Ferdinand Magellan 


My score 


2. U. S. A. IN THE MAKING 


Arrange the following events in the 
order in which they happened by num- 
bering them 1 through 5. Score 2 points 
each, Total, 10. 


Battles of Lexington and Con- 





cord. 





George Washington settles Vir- 
ginia-Maryland navigation dispute. 
The Declaration of Independ- 
ence is signed. 








Kentucky and Vermont admit- 
ted to the Union. 


Stars and Stripes becomes offi- 











1. Who is this new 
European ruler? Of 
what nation is he 
King? Whom did he 
TET 


2. In what country 
did a volcano end a 
102-year sleep last 
month? What is the 
name of the volcano? 





cial flag of “The Thirteen United 
States.” 
My score 


3. BANANA BANTER 


Choose the answers to this matching 
question from the list of countries at the 
left. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 


a. Honduras —_1. World’s biggest ba- 
nana importer 


b. Spain __2. Missionary from 
c. Brazil this nation intro- 
duced bananas to 
d. China Central America 
eUS. —__3. Where Minor C. 


Keith started his 

banana plantations 
4. Chief supplier of 

bananas to U. S. 


f. Costa Rica 


_— 


f. France 


My score. 


4. NEWS CLUES 


Write the answer to each of the fol- 
lowing questions on the line provided. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 

1. What nation’s flag now flies over 
the Dodecanese Islands?__.__ 

2. Who was chosen chairman of the 
‘Trusteeship Council? 

3. Where last month did a mine ex- 
plosion result in the death of 111 min- 
ers? 

4. What new republic is composed of 
the islands of Java, Sumatra, and Ma- 
dura? 


My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answer on the line pro- 
vided under each question. Score 3 
points for each part of questions I and 2 
and 5 points for questions 3 and 4. 
Total, 25. 


My score 


My total score 





4. He is a native of 
New Guinea. Is he 
a Micronesian, Mel- 
anesian, or a Poly- 
nesian? 


3. In 1787, delegates 
of the 13 original 


states met here to 
revise the articles of 





Wren springtime beckons America 
back to her baseball diamonds, you'll 
find all great hitters armed with 
Louisville Slugger Bats. They know 
—from experience—a genuine Slug- 
ger is the thing to swing. It's safe 
to rely on a Louisville Slugger to get 
your base hits, tool 


\ 1947 Famous Slugger Year Book 


@ FREE AT YOUR DEALERS 
or Send 5 Cents to 
Dept. 5.32 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co. & (LERICHBERAD DS6YC' 
Louisville 2, Kentucky “7 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., 
Also Make } 
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Back after 5 years! New “Fishing — What Tack- 
le and When” shows South Bend and Oreno 
items. Color pictures of fishes. Casting instruc- 
tions. Stories by famous writers. Every fisher- 
man needs a copy. Sent free! A postal gets it! 


FAMOUS BASS- “ORENO No. 973 


c The unbeatable fish- getter 

~ + ay iisbh every tack- 
Fak. e box. Available in 

Ly 6 finishes, 5 sizes. 3ST 10 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 877 High St., South Bend 23, Ind. 
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\ Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
| prices from 30c up. Write 
CER| today. Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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STRONGER BRIDGES COULD BE BUILT MORE CHEAPLY. | 
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IN 1883. 









TOWARD THE END OF THE 1800'S THE ERA OF STEEL ARRIVED. 


Brookiyn BRIDGE, ONE OF THE FIRST STEEL BRIDGES OPENED 
iT HAD THE LONGEST SPAN IN THE WORLD AND WAS 
THE FIRST SUSPENSION BRIDGE WITH STEEL~WIRE CABLES. 






1907. SHORT OF MONEY, ENGINEERS DID 
NOT USE ENOUGH STEEL IN THE QUEBEC 4@ 
BRIDGE, SPANNING THE ST. LAWRENCE Aan 
RIVER. THE BRIDGE COLLAPSED MMS 





JHE BRIDGE WAS OPENED IN 
1917. IT HAS THE LONGEST SPAN 
OF ANY CANTILEVER BRIDGE 














STATEN ISLAND, N.Y, HAS THE LONGEST STEEL ARCH IN 
THE WORLD. IT IS A HIGHWAY BRIDGE. WIDE USE OF 
AUTOMOBILES HAS CAUSED MANY BRIDGES TO BE BUILT. 





1931. THE BAYONNE BRIDGE, LINKING BAYONNE, N.J, WITH 





THE SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND BAY BRIDGE 1S LONGEST 
IN THE WORLD ~22,720 FEET LONG, NOT COUNTING THE 
APPROACHES. IT WAS COMPLETED IN 1936. 















YERBA BUENA 
ISLAND 





































THE GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE NEAR SAN 
FRANCISCO, HAS A MAIN SPAN OF 
4, 200 FEET, THE LONGEST SINGLE 

SPAN EVER BUILT. ITS TOTAL LENGTH 1S 
" 8990 FEET. IT WAS COMPLETED IN 1937. 
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A STILL NEWER TYPE OF BRIDGE IS THE STEEL- REINFORCED 
CONCRETE BRIDGE. CONCRETE HIDES THE MASS OF MATERIAL 
USED IN BUILDING THE BRIDGE, MAKES THE BRIDGE BETTER 
LOOKING. MANY BRIDGES OF THIS TYPE ARE ARCHED BRIDGES. 


GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE BRIDGE, PITTSBURGH, PA, HAS THE LONGEST R 
FORCED CONCRETE ARCH IN AMERICA, IT WAS COMPLETED IN 1931. 








Text by Pot Lauber 





Drawn by Chorles P. Beck 
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Good Materials 


on Intercultural Education 


Prepared by Beth Rogers 


in consultation with the Bureau for Intercultural Education. 


URING the past few years there 
D has been an increasing interest in 
intercultural education among 
teachers. One of the chief problems has 
been to get effective materials. A brief 
listing of some recommended books and 
pamphlets which have become avail- 
able during the past two years may 
therefore be of interest to teachers. Ad- 
dresses of sources are given at the end 
of the list. 

Social Travel: A Technique in Inter- 
cultural Education, by Edward Olsen. 
(New York: Hinds Hayden & Eldredge, 
1947. 46 pp. 35c. Illus.) First in a 
series of pamphlets to be published 
jointly by the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education ana the American Education 
Fellowship. It is a compilation of de- 
scriptions of trips taken by adults and 
young people with the purpose of be- 
coming acquainted with people of dif- 
ferent racial, religious, and economic 
groups. Includes a two-weeks’ visit by 
Harlem Negro youngsters to a Vermont 
farm community, a trip by Lincoln 
School (New York City) students to the 
West Virginia mining area, and a trip 
by student nurses to Catholic, Pro- 
testant, and Jewish churches in New 
York City. Altogether, eight cases are 
examined. 

Survey Graphic, January 1947. Ed. 
by Thomas Sancton. (128 pp. 60c. Il- 
lus.) A special issue on segregation. Ar- 
ticles discuss segregation throughout the 
country; the legal status of the Negro; 
social and economic cost of segregation; 
restrictive covenants; caste in the 
church; segregation and health; the 
Negro veteran, etc. Contributors are 
authorities in their fields; they include 
Carey McWilliams, Ira De A. Reid, 
Robert C. Weaver, Father John La- 
Farge, Charles G. Bolte, and others. 

The Jew in American Life, by James 
Waterman Wise. (New York: Messner, 
1946. 61 pp. Cloth, $2.50; paper, 
$1.25.) Sponsored by Council Against 
Intolerance in America. An excellent 
pictorial record, with a minimum of 
text, of the contributions of the Jewish 
people to American life—in agriculture, 
labor, business, science, literature and 
the arts, military service. There are pic- 
turés of noted Jews, and of unknowns. 
Includes suggestions for classroom use 
and ‘a list of recommended readings. 
Placards of the pictures, 27 by 40 
inches, are also available. 


Democratic Human Relations. Ed. by 
Hilda Taba and William Van Til. 
(Washington: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1945. 366 pp. Cloth, 
$2.30; paper, $2.00.) Sixteenth NCSS 
Yearbook. A definitive study and a com- 
pilation of good practices current in 
social studies classrooms throughout the 
country. Includes a comprehensive list 
of teaching aids. 


Charting Intercultural Education, 
1945-55. (Stanford Univ. Press, 1946. 
58 pp. 50c.) Report of the work of an 
intercultural education workshop at 
Stanford University. Analyzes major in- 
tercultural issues and suggests good 
practices for secondary schools, as well 
as others. Bibliography. 


Intercultural Education News. (Quar- 
terly bulletin of the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education. Single copy of cur- 
rent issue, free; in quantity, 5c each; 
back issues, 5c each. Contain news 
notes and general articles on theory and 
practice. Since November, 1944, the 
News has carried a series of articles on 
good practices in school systems and 
individual schools. 


We, the Children. (National Educa- 
tion Association and Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 32 pp. Single copy, 
25c; in quantity of 100 or more, 17c 
each.) Quotes youngsters from elemen- 
tary grades through college on racial, 
religious, and ethnic relationships. Both 
heartening and disturbing. 

Living Together with Mutual Re- 
spect. (Philadelphia Public Schools, 
1945. 35 pp. 15c.) Philadelphia teachers 
suggest what teachers can do in the 
intercultural field. Topics include: “We 
can work on tensions in the community,” 
“We can provide backgrounds for 
friendly relations,” etc. 

Intercultural Education through the 
Social Studies. (Detroit Public Schools, 
1945. 49 pp. 50c.) Opportunities within 
the standard social studies courses for 
teaching intercultural appreciations. 
Based on suggestions made by teachers 
to Detroit’s Department of Social Stud- 
ies. 


One World in School, by Lou Ella 
Miles. (Montgomery, Ala.: The Amer- 
ican Teachers Assn. 58 pp.) A very full, 
though unfortunately unannotated, bib- 
liography of books, pamphlets, audi- 
visual aids, and periodicals. Includes 
materials on intercultural education, 
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race and culture, prejudice, anti-Semi- 
tism, as well as on minority groups. In 
addition, the pamphlet lists organiza- 
tions from which materials may be ob- 
tained. Price: 1-5 copies, 35¢ each; 
6-15, 30c each; 16-50, 25c each; over 
50, 20c each. Shipping charges extra 
on orders of six or more. 

Religious Practices in Colleges, by 
Dan W. Dodson. (9 pp. Up to 250 
copies, free; additional copies, $2.15 
per hundred.) A reprint from The 
American Mercury, July, 1946, of an 
excellent article giving facts and figures 
on quota systems in American colleges. 
The author is head of New York City’s 
Majors Committee on Unity. Available 
from the American Jewish Committee. 

They See for Themselves, by Spencer 
Brown. (New York: Harper, 1945. 147 
pp. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25. Dis- 
counts to teachers on quantity orders. ) 
Describes documentary plays on inter- 
cultural education developed by young 
people in eleven schools which involved 
research and firsthand experience in the 
community. Procedures for carrying on 
this type of experimentation are sug- 
gested. 

Probing Our Prejudices, by Hortense 
Powdermaker. (New York: Harper, 
1944. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 65c. 73 pp. 
Discounts to teachers on quantity or- 
ders.) A brief supplementary textbook 
on intercultural education for high 
school students, with suggested school 
activities by a classroom teacher. Dr. 
Powdermaker is an anthropologist. Ex- 
plores the nature, origin and effect of 
prejudice. Has been well received. 

Sense and Nonsense About Race, by 
Ethel J. Alpenfels. (New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1946. 47 pp. 25c.) A lively 
pamphlet based on questions asked most 
frequently by high school students 
about race, anthropology, etc. Author 
is an anthropologist and teacher. 

Addresses below are given for all 
groups mentioned except the large pub- 
lishing houses and groups whose ad- 
dresses are readily available to most 
teachers. Most of these publications 
are also available from the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education. 

American Education Fellowship, 289 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

American Jewish Committee, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
1697 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Council Against Intolerance in Amer- 
ica, 17 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools, 437 West 59th St., New York, 
N. Y. 


Survey Graphic, 112 East 19th St., 
New York, N. Y. 








- Off the Press 


7, Publications of Interest to 


Aimorican Thought, 1947, with an in- 
troduction by Philip Wylie. Gresham 
Press, N.Y., 1947. 502 pp., $3.75. 
The anthology as a short-cut to the 

best which has been written in a par- 

ticular field has become more firmly 
entrenched with the publication of 
e American Thought, 1947. A wide range 
of subjects including atomic energy, 
biology, minorities, history, economics, 
education, music, and medicine have 
been sampled in terms of the contribu- 
tions of such writers as Alvin H. Han- 
son, Sidney Hook, Dan W. Dodson, 

Jacques Barzun, Harold Clurman, I. 

I. Rabi, and Max Lerner. The standard 

of writing is high. Teachers will be 

especially interested in Sidney Hook’s 

“Education for Vocation” in which he 

warns of the dangers of over-speciali- 

zation in vocational schools and denies 
the validity of sharply separating voca- 
tional and liberal education. 


Smith Unbound, by Ernest Nevil Dil- 
worth and Walter Leuba. Macmil- 
lan, 1947. 180 pp., $2.50. 

Smith is the average college fresh- 
man. According to Messrs. Dilworth 
and Leuba, Smith is in for four years 
of mal-education. On page 178 they 
tell Smith: “The educational system 
of which you have been the bene- 
ficiary is a perverted, prejudiced, ig- 
norant, and economically impelled 
frame-ip on a large and confused 
scale.” Their book is in dialogue form, 
without divisions, but the reader is 
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carried along by the heat of their dec- 
lamations against the existing order in 
education. They propose a humanistic 
curriculum, but there is little which 
a practical educator can take hold of. 
Smith can thank his lucky stars that 
he is the product of the authors’ col- 
lective imagination and not a real flesh 
and blood college student. 


The Church as Educator, by Conrad H. 
Moehlman. Hinds, Hayden & Eld- 
redge, 1947. 184 pp., $2. 

The author of this volume on the 
role of the church in our society is a 
professor emeritus of the Colgate-Roch- 
ester Divinity School. It is his convic- 
tion that for the last five hundred years 
Christendom has been disintegrating 
and that its weakness was amply il- 
lustrated in the failure of the church to 
cope with the ravages of fascism. In 
fifteen short but highly dynamic chap- 
ters he describes the role of Christi- 
anity from its origin in Judaism through 
its current development in America. 
The released time experiment he con- 
siders “the final feeble attempt of ec- 
clesiastical ignorance to guide the Amer- 
ican way of life.” The answer of Dr. 
Moehlman to the shortcomings of the 
church is a new religious synthesis of 
purity, love, humility, and heroism, 
which excludes sectarianism. It is a 
controversial book which deserves read- 
ing by all who are concerned about 
making religion an effective force for 
social progress. 








For students and teachers who are 
studying a unit on South Africa (see 
+ * this issue, Senior Scholastic) the fol- 
s ° lowing brief list of printed materials 
ie i has been assembled: 





Magazine Articles 
“Dutch Reformed Church and South Af- 
rica’s Race Issue,” Christian Century, 


4 
t t Aug. 1, 1945, p. 876. 
| 
» 





“Postwar Reconstruction in the Union of 
Africa,” Monthly Labor Review, 
1945, pp. 1215-21. 


k 
j 
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. “J. C. Smuts: South Africa,” by A. R. 
( f | Craemer, Current History, January, 1947, 
; : | pp. 44-50. 
if. “Black Mark,” Time, Nov. 4, 1946, p. 40. 
t : “Boer Farmer,” Life, Dec. 16, 1946, pp. 
LE 97-104. 
| ; “Union of South Africa,” Nation, Nov. 16, 
: t 1946, p. 542. 

I , “U.N. and the People. of Africa,” by E. S. 
s | Sachs, Nation, Nov. 16, 1946, pp. 554-56. 
i [ “Land of Buried Treasure,” World Week, 

April 22, '46 

- 
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Reading List On South Africa 


Pamphlets 

This Is South Africa, 52 pp., issued by the 
Union of South Africa Government In- 
formation Office, * ote Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. 

Native Policy of the Union of South Africa, 
5 pp., issued by the same organization. 
Look at Africa, by W. G. and M. S. Wool- 
bert. Headline Series, Foreign Policy 

Association, No. 43, Nov. °43. 
Books 

Struggle on the Veld, by Roderick Peattie. 
Vanguard, 1947. 264 pp., $3.50. 

A History of South Africa, Social and Eco- 
nomic, by C. W. de Kiewiet. Clarendon 
Press, 1941, 292 pp. 

A History of South Africa, by Eric A. 
Walker. Longmans, Green, 1941, 710 pp. 

The Turning Wheels, by Stuart Cloete. A 
novel of the great Boer trek. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1937. 

Against These Three, by Stuart Cloete. 
Biographies of Paul Kruger, Cecil 
Rhodes, and Lobengula. Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1945, 472 pp. 





News and 


Race Relations Institute. The Insti- 
tute of Race Relations, under the spon- 
sorship of the. American Missionary 
Association, will again be held at Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, July 
1-19, 1947. Findings of anthropology, 
psychology, and sociology will be re- 
viewed by experts in an effort to de- 
termine the nature of race prejudice 
and the conditions under which it de- 
velops. Social, economic, and general 
community problems will be considered 
with their implications for race rela- 
tions. Membership jn the Institute is 
open to experienced persons in various 
fields. The varied regional and racial 
backgrounds of the members provide 
valuable laboratory material for the 
testing and exchange of experience in 
the field of race relations. For addi- 
tional information or an application 
blank, write to Institute of Race Re- 
lations, Social Science Institute, Fisk 
University, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 

National Boys and Girls Week. Na- 
tional Boys and Girls Week will be 
~observed in the United States from 
* April 26 to May 3, 1947. The celebra- 
tion will mark the 27th annual observ- 
ance of this youth event. The theme 
of this year’s program, “Youth — the 
Trustees of Posterity,” is designed to 
focus the public’s attention on youth’s 
problems. Daily programs suggested for 
the week include Citizenship Day, Day 
its Church, Day in Schools, Family Day, 
United Nations Day, ete. Suggestions 
for carrying out the program may be 
obtained free of charge from the Na- 
tional Boys and Girls Week Commit- 
tec, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 


Scholastic Social Studies Award Key. 
A lapel pin for superior social studies 
students, designed as a key with an 
engraved outline of the Western Hem- 
isphere, is available to teachers who 
use Scholastic Magazines. Teachers 
may award keys to pupils who have 
achieved the highest marks on the cit- 
izenship quizzes for the semester. For 
full information write to Circulation 
Promotion Dept., Scholastic Magazines, 
220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N.Y. 











Planters Peanut Contest 


Teachers of all grades and subjects 
will be interested in bringing to the 
attention of their pupils the national 
word-building contest advertised. by 
Planters Nut and Chocolate Company 
in this issu of Scholastic Magazines. 
Substantial prizes await the winners of 
this educational game. It is open to all 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Theme Article — Hawaiian Islands — pp. 5, 6, 7 


AIM 


To show the pupils how to study the theme article and 
and how to organize and give expression to the knowledge 
they gather from it. 


' 


PROCEDURE 
A. Say lt with Chalk —A Blackboard Exercise for Eighteen Pupils. 
Ist Pupil: Using egg shapes to represent the group, draw 
a large mother hen with a brood of chicks lined up single 
file behind her. 
2nd Pupil: Write the name of the largest island of the 
Hawaiian group on the “hen.” (Hawaii) 
3rd Pupil: Write down the approximate total area of the 
Hawaiian islands in square miles, (6,000 square miles. ) 
4th Pupil: Write down the approximate distance in miles 
of ocean over which these islands stretch. (1,500 miles. ) 
5th pupil: From your Junior Scholastic article, copy the 


names of three-of the smaller islands and place them be-’ 


side the “chicks.” 

6th Pupil: Write down four more island names. 

7th Pupil: Write down the average temperature reading 
of the islands for January and for July. (70° and 78°.) 

8th Pupil: Beside the large island, write the Hawaiian 
names of two of the world’s largest volcanic mountains. 
(Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa.) 

9th Pupil: Write the English names of these mountains. 
(White Mountain and Long Mountain.) 

10th Pupil: On which island should the following names 
be placed? Honolulu, Waikiki Beach, Pearl Harbor, and 
the Army’s Schofield Barracks. (Oahu.) 

llth Pupil: Draw a tree that will symbolize the most 
common tree of the islands. (A coconut palm.) 

12th Pupil: Write down the approximate number of 
flowering plants known to the islands. (900.) 

13th Pupil: Make two small drawings to represent the 
leading products of Hawaii. (Sugar cane and pineapple.) 

14th Pupil: Put a sum of dollars under the sugar picture 
to indicate the yearly income it brings to the islands. ($60,- 
000.000.) 

15th Pupil: Do the same for the pineapple. ($46, 
000,000.) 

16th Pupil: Write down the number of tons of sugar 
produced in a peacetime year. (Approximately 1,000,000 
tons. ) 

17th Pupil: Make a rough drawing of a cargo ship from 
the United States, bound for the Hawaiian Islands. 


18th Pupil: Load the hold of the ship with the goods Ha- 
waii buys from the United States. (Machinery, petroleum, 
automobiles, lumber, canned foods.) 


B. A Discussion — The Declaration of independence Says: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident: That all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
1. What evidence is there that the Hawaiians believe in 

the equality of people? (Children of all races attend the 

same schools. There is hardly any prejudice against color. 

There are.many marriages among Hawaiians of different 

races and nationalities. ) 

2. What evidence ‘is there that the Hawaiian United 
States citizens do not enjoy equality with citizens of the 
States? (They. pay taxes to our Treasury, but cannot vote 
for President. They elect a Delegate to Congress, but he 
has no vote, even on bills concerning Hawaii.) 


C. Thinking it Through — A Debate 


Ask each pupil to divide his mind between two ideas: 


(1) Favoring statehood for Hawaii;.(2) Opposing state- 
hood. Have each pupil give a reason for his idea. 

Which argument begins to appear the weaker? 

Play the lawyer and cross examine the arguments on each 
side. Example: 1. Hawaiians want statehood. 2. The Japa- 
nese are disloyal. Which arguments stand firmly under 
cross examination and which arguments begin to totter? 
Consult the April 7, 1947, Junior Scholastic for a compara- 
tive study of the*voting privileges of continental U. S. 
citizens and Puerto Rican citizens of the United States. 
Make a similar comparison between the rights of Hawaiians 
and those of continental U. S. citizens. 


D. Hawaiian History 


1. To what Pacific peoples do the Hawaiians belong? 
(The Polynesians.) ~ 

2. What family of Hawaiian kings began the union of 
the islands in 1790? (The Kamehameha family.) 

3. Name the famous queen who came to the throne in 
1891. (Queen Liliuokalani.) 

4. Who was the first president of the Republic of Hawaii 
formed in 1894? (Sanford B. Dole.) 

5. When were the islands annexed by the U. S.? (In 
1898.) 

6. What is the present status of Hawaii? (A U. S. ter- 
ritory. ) 

Suggestion: Arrange an exhibition of Hawaiian arts and 
crafts. From the library collect books, pictures, and Na- 
tional Geographic articles about Hawaii. Play Hawaiian 
music on the victrola. Invite someone who has lived in the 
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islands to visit your class and tell you about this United 
States térritory. 
. cy’ 


Our Constitution— Port i—pp. 7,8 ° 


A. The class will represent people on the streets of 
Philadelphia on May 13, 1787, watching George Washing- 
ton oe to the Constitutional Convention in Independ- 

Pupils assigned to the suggested comments will 
discover the facts for their statements in the article. 

B. The class will represent the delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention relaxing in the square and discussing the 
meeting. From the article the pupils will shape the lines 
of their dialogue. 

C. Two commentators will alternate in reading the re- 
maining lines of the article. 

After assigning the roles in the foregoing parts, A, B, 
and C, let the class read the article and plan the oral pres- 
entation of it. The descriptive lines accompanying parts 
A and B may be used by the commentators as introductions 
to the episodes. 


A. People on the strects of Philadelphia, May 13, 1787. 
Ist person, speaking about George Washington: “They 
say ——" 
2nd person, speaking about George Washington: “I 
r —_— 
Srd person, speaking about George Washington: “He —” 
4th person, speaking about Rhode Island: “Did you 
hear ——" 
5th person, speaking about famous men at the meeting: 
“Alexander Hamilton——” 
6th person, speaking about famous men at the meeting: 
“I saw —— 
7th person, speaking about John Adams: “——” 
8th person, speaking about Thomas Jefferson: “——” 


8. Delegates “hashing it ever” in independence Squere, May 25, 1787. 

Ist delegate speaks of the Articles of Confederation. 

2nd delegate speaks of a strong central government. 

Srd delegate speaks of writing a constitution. 

4th delegate speaks of forming a Congress. 

5th delegate speaks of representation of small states in 
Congress. 

6th delegate speaks of representation of large states in 
Congress. 

7th delegate speaks of the decision to have two houses in 
Congress. 

8th delegate speaks of the President of the Constitutional 
Convention. 

9th delegate speaks of the Philadelphia weather. 

10th delegate speaks of the work still to be done. 

llth delegate speaks of the need for a President of the 
United States. 

12th delegate speaks of the powers of his office and the 
length of his term. 

13th delegate speaks of Congress as a maker of laws and 
suggests a way a bill should be approved before becoming 
a law. 

14th delegate speaks of the need for a Supreme Court. 

15th delegate speaks of the value of a checks and bal- 
ances system. 

16th delegate speaks of the powers that should be given 
to Congress — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

17th delegate speaks of rights of states. 


nately. Beginning: “The delegates decided what duties government 
officers should perform.” Ending: “Would the states approve the 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. In what year was the U. S. Constitution written? 
Where? (1787; Philadelphia.) 

2. Who was president of the Constitutional Convention? 
(George Washington. ) 

3. What people invented printing? (The Chinese.) 

4. What is the name of the machine that sets up one 
line of type at a time? (Linotype.) 

5. In what state can our nation’s oldest mines be found? 
(Georgia. ) 

6. Whom did the Senate approve as head of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission? (David Lilienthal. ) 

7. What nation has criticized the U. S. plan to aid Greece 
and Turkey as meddling in the internal affairs of those 
countries? (Russia. ) 

8. Of what country is Hawaii a territory? (U. S$.) 

9. In round numbers, how far is Honolulu from San 
Francisco? (2,000 miles.) 

10. What are Hawaii's two leading crops? (Sugar, pine- 
apples.) 





Selution te Newswerd Puzzle, p. 19 
ACROSS: 1-ply; o-krog, 5-Hawaii; 9-Molokai; 12-ironic; 13-map; 16-con; 


17-same; is" 22-miss; 23-ill; 24-loathe; 26-sop; 
27-urn; 28-as; ‘pill; x) | 
DOWN: 1 2-lei; 5-Honolulu; 6-akin; 7-WAC; 8-ai; 8-mi; mem 
; Sh-emuaitn 15-peg; 17-skit; 18-Oslo; '19-pulp; 22- 


manias; 23-is; 25-orb; 30-lid. 


Anewers te Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 
1. CROSSROADS OF THE + ah 1-Hawaii; — ——_ 
4-Ingram ies 35-1898; oie Krug; 7-sugar; 8-U. $, Congress; 
9-Captain Cook; 10-Pearl Harbor 
2. PICK ONE: 1-b; 2-c; 3-b. 


3. OUR CONSTITUTION: 1-Philadelphia; 2-Rhode Island; 3-George 


Washington; 4-nine 

4, PRINT SPRINT: 13,2 

5. PICTURES TO G YOU: 1. Henry Ford; 2-Fiorello LaGuardia; 
3-Sen Arthur Vandenberg; 4-Babe Ruth. 
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YEAR-END QUIZ COMING 


With the May 19th issue of Junior Scholastic a spe- 
cial supplement consisting of four pages of a Semester 
Review Quiz will be published. There will be one 
quiz supplement for each pupil subscriber, and it will 
not be bound in the magazine. You may wish to 
withhold distribution of these quiz sheets until a 
later date. The Semester Quiz will cover all the major 
articles, the news roundup articles, maps, and U.N. 
News that has appeared in Junior Scholastic this term, 
starting with the February 3rd issue. 

This special service is provided subscribers to 
Junior Scholastic and other Scholastic magazines at 
no additional charge to the subscriber. One section of 
the quiz will be mainly pictorial. 


In Next Week's Issue — May 5th 
Theme Article: Australia. 
Products Article: Cacao. 
Our Constitution (Part III). 
American Achievements: The Camera 
Bib and Tuck story. 


May 12th Issue 
Theme Article: New Zealand and Tasmania. 
American Achievements: Bikes and Motorbikes. 
y Bib and Tuck story. 
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